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in the general problem of education. At present, 
more than one-third of all the High School pupils in 
the state of New York are enrolled in the High 
Schools of the city of New York. 

Out of the noise and turmoil of these new times, 
these new conditions, new opportunities, new dan- 
gers, out of this seething sea of almost formless edu- 
cational theories, who will forecast the fate of Latin 
in the public schools? Not, certainly, the present 
speaker. All she can see, or thinks she can see, is 
that if Latin maintains its position of leadership even 
in literary schools, it must prove its worth to those 
who are studying it now. 

The present speaker believes that if the teaching 
of Latin can be made more vital, now, the study of it 
more sincere, then, so long as 'men, by nature, love 
liberty', so long as 'each best one' worships at the 
shrines of the Muses, so long as the sources of our 
civilization possess attraction for the student, the 
position of Latin in the public schools will be secure. 

Josephine A. Davis. 
Morris High School, New York City. 



SUMMARY OF THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL FOR 
DECEMBER, 1909 

The first paper, Classical Clubs for Secondary 
School Teachers, is by Mr. William F. Abbott, of the 
Classical High School, Worcester, Mass. This paper 
contains a suggestion that will prove very interesting 
and helpful, as I know from personal experience, for 
we had such a club at Erasmus Hall High School for 
several years. The Latin Club at Worcester was 
formed in 1891, and since then has been in active 
existence, except in 1900-1903. The Club has read, 
either in selections or entire, Horace, Pliny the 
Younger, Catullus, Propertius, Tibullus, Lucan, 
Aulus Gellius, Ovid, Lucretius, the Trinummus of 
Plautus, the Dialogus of Tacitus, Cicero's Brutus, 
Caesar's Bellum Civile, Sallust's Iugurtha, Tyrrell's 
Cicero in His Letters, and Burton's Selections from 
Livy. The meetings were held twice a month. — A 
Greek Club, meeting once a month, was formed in 
1893. Its readings have covered plays of Aeschylus, 
Sophocles and Euripides, Pindar's Odes, Theocritus, 
Plato, and Homer's Odyssey. Special papers were 
also prepared in each club, on art, religion, philos- 
ophy and antiquities. The above shows what even 
the secondary-school teacher can do, despite the 
many hours of teaching, the correction of papers, the 
preparation of lessons, general supervising work, and 
the thousand and one demands made upon his time. 
As Mr. Abbott says, such reading proves an agree- 
able change from Quae cum ita sint and Ivrevde 
4£e\ativti. 

The second paper, The Status of the Classics 
in the South, by B. C. Bondurant, State College 
for Women, Florida, contains much material for 
thought on the part of the teacher of Classics. He 
discusses the question first from the point of view 
of the secondary school, and then from that of the 
college and the university. By tables of statistics he 
makes his points clear. From 1889, 1800 to 1904, 1905, 
the number of students studying Latin in the sec- 
ondary schools of the United States increased 16.07 
per cent, a gain 2.41 per cent, greater than the 



percentage of gain in students studying algebra in 
the same period. In 1905, 50.21 per cent, of all pupils 
in public secondary schools studied Latin, while in 
private schools 46.47 per cent, of the entire number 
took Latin. In the case of Greek it was the reverse, 
6.67 per cent, of secondary students in private schools 
taking Greek, while only 1.47 took Greek in the 
public high schools. From 1895 t0 I 9°S the number 
of secondary pupils taking Greek decreased more 
than 50 per cent. — In the southern states, between 
1900 and 1905, the percentage of students taking 
Latin rose from 53.87 to 58.55, while in the United 
States at large there was a slight decrease; in the 
high schools, 63.46 per cent., in the private secondary 
schools, 46.5 per cent, of all students study Latin. 
In 1908 74.28 per cent, of high school students in 
North Carolina are taking Latin. — Eight high schools, 
in as many leading cities in the South, show a de- 
crease of one per cent, in one year. It is rather 
striking, however, that Birmingham, a great indus- 
trial center, shows the highest enrolment of high 
school students taking Latin, 76.5 per cent. — To the 
question, "Do you think that Latin should continue 
to hold the place it does in our educational system?" 
six out of eight principals of high schools answered 
"Yes" without qualification. To the question "Do 
you notice any change in the attitude of your con- 
stituency toward the Classics (particularly Latin) ?" 
five principals make no reply, twenty-four report no 
change, sixteen report decrease of interest, and 
fifteen observe an increase of interest. — Greek is dis- 
appearing from both public and private secondary 
schools. In public schools 3.48 per cent, took Greek 
in 1900; in 1905, only 2.39 per cent.; in private 
schools, 5.76 per cent, studied Greek in 1900; in 1905, 
4.97 per cent. — Mr. Bondurant's statistics for the col- 
leges and universities are based upon figures col- 
lected from fifty-five representative institutions. 
From 1900, 1901 to 1907, 1908 the figures for Latin 
show an absolute increase in the number of those 
taking Latin, but a relative decrease of 3.14 per cent. ; 
in Greek the number decreased both relatively and 
absolutely. In 105 colleges in the South, 963 stu- 
dents elected Latin last year beyond the requirements 
of their course; this year, 979. Last year 523 elected 
Greek; this year, 578. 

The third paper, by Warren Stone Gordis, Ottawa 
University, is entitled The Accusative of Specifica- 
tion in Aeneid I-VI. This paper is an appeal for the 
return to the accusative of specification to explain 
many of the cases that are now explained as an 
accusative with the middle voice or as an accusative 
retained with the passive. The author says that "the 
change has been most sweeping where an accusative 
is used with the perfect passive participle". But the 
editors do not agree; for example, the Greenough- 
Kittridge edition places oculos suffusa, 1.228, under 
accusative of specification, while nearly all the other 
recent editors regard it as a direct object. Nor are 
the editors always consistent with themselves, as one 
edition classifies mentem . . . pressus, 3.47, as 
specification, and animum arrecti, 1.597 (a' misprint 
for 579). as a direct object To illustrate further the 
lack of agreement, he calls attention to the fact that 
Fairclough-Brown follow Papillon-Haigh in explain- 
ing 2.273, perque pedes traiectus lora tumentis, as a 
secondary accusative with the passive, but take 4.644, 
interfusa genas, as the direct object of the middle, 
while manus revinctum, 2.67, which the English 
editors take as an object of the middle, Fairclough- 
Brown regard as a secondary accusative.— The editor 
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ridicules Fairclough-Brown for regarding 5.511, t»- 
nexa pedem, as a middle with a direct object, and 
suggests that they were tricked by their idiomatic 
translation 'having its foot bound', a translation 
which he claims elsewhere is logically nearer to 
'bound as to his hands' than to 'having bound his 
hands'. Along the same line he criticizes Professor 
Knapp for regarding insternor umeros, 2.722, as an 
instance of the middle; he suggests as a translation, 
'I cover myself, to be more specific, my shoulders'. — 
Mr. Gordis calls attention to the fact that the accusa- 
tive of specification with an adjective admits of no 
ambiguity. He gives several examples like nuda 
genu, 1.520; but claims that if the descriptive adjec- 
tive nuda were replaced by the perfect participle 
nudata, which has become practically an adjective, 
the construction of genu would be the same. — We 
may conclude our brief review of this timely article 
with the statement that his point is well taken when 
he says, that "it is quite possible to recognize the 
direct object of the middle and the secondary accusa- 
tive with the passive as having contributed to the 
development of the Latin accusative of specification 
without attempting to distinguish as distinct cate- 
gories the instances where such influence has been 
operative". 

In this issue the following books are reviewed : 
Lothman's Latin Lessons for Beginners (W. G. Leut- 
ner) ; Comparetti's Vergil in the Middle Ages (F. J. 
Miller) ; Butler's Post-Augustan Poetry from Seneca 
to Juvenal (Henry W. Prescott) ; O'Connor's Chap- 
ters in the History of Actors and Acting in Ancient 
Greece (R. C. Flickinger) ; Baumgarten-Poland- 
Wagner's Die hellenische Kultur (A. T. Murray) ; 
Marquand's Greek Architecture (William C. Po- 
land) ; Scrivener's The New Testament in Greek 
(Edgar J. Goodspeed) ; Thackeray's Grammar of the 
Old Testament in Greek (E. J. Goodspeed). 

W. F. Tibbetts. 

Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Cicero : De Senectute. Edited by J. H. Allen, W. F. 
Allen and J. B. Greenough. Reedited by Kath- 
arine Allen, University of Wisconsin. Boston: 
Ginn and Co. (1908). Pp. xviii + 108. 
Cicero's delightful essay on old age justly holds its 
place in most of our colleges and universities as a 
part of the Latin work of the Freshman year. For 
the needs of such students the present edition is 
clearly intended. The work of revision has been 
carefully done, and consistently with the aim, as 
stated in the Preface: 

In the introduction a few new paragraphs have 
been incorporated and some alterations made in the 
old text. In the notes some simple grammatical 
explanations and references, and some translations 
of easy words and phrases, have been omitted, a few 
notes have been altered or expanded, and a consid- 
erable number of new notes added, though it has 
been the aim not to mar the simplicity characteristic 
of the old edition by elaborate annotation. 

The chief change in the introduction is a brief, yet 
adequate, account of Cicero's contact with Greek 
representatives of the important schools of philos- 
ophy, his own intellectual independence, united with 
admiration for Plato, and his early-formed design 



of setting forth for his countrymen the practical 
ethics of his masters. I quote the close: 

He nowhere lays claim to originality. From the 
Greeks he adopts and adapts what suits him, sets it 
forth in choice Latin enriched and made luminous by 
numerous illustrations drawn from Roman history 
and politics, and thus gives a new lease of life and a 
wider sphere of usefulness to the loftiest thoughts 
and noblest ideals of his predecessors. In this lies 
the value of his philosophical writings to his coun- 
trymen and to the world. 

There is included in the introduction (pp. xiv-xvi) 
a discussion of the title and date of the essay. That 
it was written shortly before or shortly after the 
death of Caesar is apparent from the passages usually 
cited in this discussion ; in favor of the earlier date 
the editor cites her article (A. J. P. 28.297). 

Some selections from Cato's De Agricultura are 
given, with brief footnotes, on pages xvii-xviii. This 
is a welcome addition. In these Cato the shrewd 
farmer speaks; in the essay an idealized Cato is 
"dressed in the mental costume" of Cicero's day, and 
it is Cicero's voice that we hear. 

Improvement is noticed in the page arrangement 
of the text (pp. 1-36) ; the text is clearer to the eye, 
and covers four more pages than in the earlier edi- 
tion. The form of the Argument prefixed to the 
notes has been improved by its tabulated arrange- 
ment ; the chapters and sections of the text are indi- 
cated at the left. In the notes, pages 37-80, there is 
a like improvement in the form of the printed page : 
each note forms a separate paragraph, and figures at 
the beginning of each paragraph refer to page and 
line, while heavy-faced figures on the margin refer 
to the sections of the text. 

The notes impress me as judicious and, as a rule, 
sufficiently concise for the purpose of the edition. 
While it is a debatable point how numerous should 
be the references to Latin Grammars, in an edition 
for college Freshmen, the following instances of 
such omission may be mentioned : 2.1.23 1 absterserit 
(in a past result clause) ; 2.2.3 possit, "causal sub- 
junctive" (the student would be helped by a refer- 
ence to characteristic clauses) ; 4.2.18 senseritn (as 
often, dico and sentio are drawn into a gttod-clause) ; 
13.6.25 quod {nihil habeo quod) : this should be felt 
as like nihil est quod, and a reference is desirable. A 
number of other instances where some teachers 
would prefer a reference to the Grammars could be 
cited. Yet the desired reference is often given, as 
at 4.3.3 cum effluxisset, where the clause has a condi- 
tional force. 

Care is taken in rendering single words. I note 
the following: i.i.ii prudentiam, 'good sense' (sup- 
ported by the definition quoted from De Off. 1.153) ; 
6.3.19 ingravescentem aetatem, 'the increasing burden 
of age'; 7.4.9 inhumani, 'churlish'; 32.13.25 hospites, 
'friends from abroad' (with an account of the an- 
cient hospitium); 40.17.2 proditiones, 'acts of treason'. 

\T. he fi ?' M m refers £ o the paragraph, the other to the pare and 
and line of the text. * " 



